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oil, may be considered the most injurious, yet almost any
oil or fat is dangerous in that it softens the rubber and
partially dissolves it to form a sticky mass. In a general
"Way it may be stated that the damage done by oil is
directly proportional to the thickness of the rubber, con-
siderations of subsidiary, though not unimportant influence,
having relation to temperature and the general conditions
of exposure to sunlight. Those who have only heard of oil
as an enemy in connection with rubber may be surprised
to learn that it is a regular constituent of some classes of
goods, the heavy petroleum oil being most commonly
employed, though fatty oils are also used in this con-
nection. The injurious action of oil upon films of rubber
oame into prominent notice about thirty years ago in
oonnection with the waterproofing of woollen cloths. Oil
is regularly used in the weaving process, and the decay of
Bt* good deal of waterproofed cloth was traced to the presence
of this oil which sometimes amounted to 4 or 5 per cent.
IPrecautionary measures were then adopted, and it became
omstomary for waterproofers to test their cloths and reject
atrxy which showed over 2 per cent, of oily extract. At the
present time such testing is but rarely resorted to because
tliose firms who make a speciality of textures for water-
j>roofing purposes guarantee that all their woollen cloths
fciave been scoured until practically free from oil. For
another reason the subject is of less importance than it
iased to be, and this is because the cold curing process as
generally used twenty years ago has been succeeded by the
Dry Heat process and the rubber is not so likely to be
damaged by the presence of a small amount of fatty matter.
The action of oil upon rubber has been studied in detail